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Missions Must Go On 


MISSIONARIES and national Christian leaders fall, but 

missions must go on. The more difficult the situation 
in China the more the missionary’s faith and friendship, 
hopefulness and encouragement are needed. Never has he 
had so wonderful an opportunity to be “herald of God's 
truth and ambassador of God's love” and to take part in 
the material and spiritual remaking of a great civiliza- 
tion. . . . His deepest concern is not for any political 
party in China nor for the interests of his own nation, but 
for the people of China and the kingdom of God. He may 
be a reconciling influence between conflicting groups; he 
may help China achieve democracy and take her rightful 


place in international life. Whether doctor, teacher, min- 


ister, social worker, agriculturalist, or homemaker, he goes 


now to work in and through the Chinese church, as partner, 
co-worker, companion, and friend. He can help the church 
meet new opportunities, reach out to new frontiers, and 
overcome new perils. He can quietly encourage and work 
with groups that are fighting against intrenched moral 
and social evils. He says, ‘‘We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.’”—FRANK W. PRICE, in China—Twilight 


or Dawn? Friendship Press. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Student Meeting Should Have Been Listed 





They Did Something! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I suggest the following as being 
worthy of inclusion in your “They Did 
Something!” column? I regret that so 
progressive a paper as THE OUTLOOK 
gave such a small amount of attention to 
a conference which was as important as 
anything called by the Federal Council! 
It was, after all, the first Ecumenical Stu- 
dent Conference in North America. 


THEY DID SOMETHING! 

“The United Student Christian Council 
(representing eleven denominations and 
four agencies) in calling the first Ecu- 
menical Student Conference in North 
America to consider World Churchman- 
ship—149. Here future leaders were 
given a foretaste of fundamental church 
unity, beyond mere organic union, and 
saw its challenge as well as its problems. 
The University of Kansas did something 
in inviting for the second year (last year 
Student Volunteer Movement’s conference) 
a nation-wide, inter-racial and inter-de- 
nominational Christian conference to use 
its facilities and leadership during the 
Christmas holidays.” 

D. M. BROWN, 
MinfSter to Students. 
VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


@®EDITOR’S NOTE—In this matter-of- 


fact world, public relations operations 
have become something of a science, and 
the public relations directors of this tm- 
portant student meeting left something to 
be desired. Reports were meagre. 


Peace or War? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I am a high school junior and a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Co- 
lumbia. I am greatly concerned about 
the nationalistic and militaristic foreign 
policy which the United States is pursu- 
ing at the present time. I am taking ad- 
vanced algebra this year and have a 
pretty fair knowledge of equations. Our 
generals, and others, including the Presi- 
dent, tell us that military power equals 
peace. It is imperative that the Ameri- 
can people realize, and realize in time, 
that this is a completely false equation. 

In a little over a year, I will have to 
decide what to do about registration for 
the draft, I am shocked and amazed that 
the Presbyterian Church has, to the best 
of my knowledge, taken no position on 
this question of vital importance to its 
young people. I had expected to have 
read several articles on the subject in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK long ere 
now, but nary an article have I seen. I 
am concerned about this problem. I be- 
lieve other Presbyterian young people are 
concerned. Isn’t the church concerned? 


Doesn‘t the church care whether its young 
men make their contribution to peace or 
war? I have two friends who feel that 
non-registration is the only policy they 
can follow with a clear conscience. How 
does the church stand on non-registra- 
tion? How does the church stand on con- 
scientious objection? The church must 
answer these and other questions. The 
young men of the church who will soon 
be faced with this problem, want to know 
how their church stands on this vital 
issue. They have a right to expect ad- 
vice and counsel from their church. 


CHARLES SHARP. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Chimes and Missions 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


You remember the complaint of the boy 
who blew such pretty music into his horn 
and it came out so rotten? The intent of 
the carillon is admirable, but the ear of 
even the musically illiterate, as I am, is 
offended by discord—those echoes—that 
aftertone that only occasionally harmon- 
izes with the note struck. If the altos in 
the choir below sang so flat.... 

And then I wonder if those dollars 
would not do vastly more good spent, say, 
in hospital equipment for some mission- 
ary-doctor in Africa struggling along with 
too little straw for his bricks. Of course 
the world would little know about such a 
memorial, but perhaps the angels would 
long remember. 

MARTHA RIDDLE. 

Dallas, Texas. 
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J. P. McCallie to Get 
Colgate Citation for 
Outstanding Service 


International Council to Present 


Year’s Award at Columbus Meeting 


Chicago (RNS)—Dr. J. Park McCal- 
lie, Chattanooga, Tenn., layman and edu- 
eator, will receive the Russell Colgate 
distinguished service citation from the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation next month. 

An elder and Bible class teacher in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Chat- 
tanooga. Dr. McCallie was chosen for 
the honor by the vote of 1,323 lay per- 
sons in all parts of the U. S. and Canada. 
He will be given the citation at the 
Council’s annual meeting at Columbus, 
O., on February 8. 

“One of his conspicuous services in 
religious education,’’ the announcement 
said, “dates back to 1922, when as chair- 
man of the Religious Work Committee 
of the Chattanooga YMCA he launched 
a campaign to get the Bible taught in 
the public schools of the city. He has 
been chairman of the city committee 
ever since.’’ 

In December, 1948, Dr. McCallie was 
selected by the Kiwanis Club of Chat- 
tanooga as the ‘“‘man of the year.”’ He 
was cited for ‘‘maintaining high Chris- 
tian standards.” 

Dr. McCallie, now 69 years old, has 








McCALLIE: Bible in the schools. 


served as headmaster of the McCallie 
School, a prep school for boys in Chatta- 
nooga, since 1905. For 33 years, end- 
ing in 1946, he was a member of the 
executive committee of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, US. 

Former winners of the Colgate cita- 
tion for outstanding service to Christian 
education include James L. Kraft, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Clifford S. Heinz, Pittsburgh; 
Alfred H. Avery, Malden, Mass.; Thomas 
J. Watson, New York, and Robert Gar- 
rett, Baltimore. 


Low Income Groups Need Help 


Dawber Urges Church Planners to Remember Less Privileged 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. (RNS)—Mark 
A. Dawber, executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, told the annual meeting of that 
group here that Protestantism is miss- 
ing “a big evangelistic opportunity” by 
turning its back on low-income groups. 

Church planners, he said, should 
strike a balance between ‘‘opportunity”’ 
churches, designed to boost membership 
and raise funds, and “liability’’ 
churches, aimed primarily at those wtih 
low incomes. 

Dr. Dawber also urged that the same 
spirit of cooperation which marked war- 
time church activities should be recap- 
tured now in dealing with missionary 
areas. ‘‘None of the things that divide 
us as denominations can save a lost soul 
or redeem the world,” he said. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, president of the 
United Council of Church Women, told 


the meeting that she approved of in- 
terracial marriage, saying, “I do not 
believe that there is anything unethical 
or immoral in two people of different 
races who love each other deeply being 
married. While acknowledging the exis- 
tence of many difficulties from the so- 
ciological viewpoint, nevertheless, it 
should be the obligation of Christians to 
remove these obstacles.”’ 

The Home Missions Council expressed 
its approval of the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruling against religious instruction in 
the public schools but it also urged the 
initiation of religious education pro- 
grams on a “community-wide, interfaith 
basis.”’ 

This body voted 68-16 to unite with 
the now-forming National Council of 
Churches. Only opposition came from 
Lutheran and Southern Presbyterian 
delegations. 


New Radio Series to 
Begin on 69-Station 
Network February 6 


Theme Through March Will 
Be ‘‘Time for Decision’’ 


With a 69-station network, the new 
Presbyterian Hour radio series will be 
inaugurated February 6 for an eight- 
weeks period. ‘‘Time for Decision,’”’ will 
be the theme of the messages, accord- 
ing to John M. Alexander, Atlanta, As- 
sembly’s director of radio. 

Most of the 69 stations will carry the 
program at 8:30 A. M., EST (7:30 CST), 
though eighteen stations have made spe- 
cial arrangements to carry it at later 
hours. 

Dates, sermon topics and preachers 
are as follows: 

Feb. 6—‘‘Time for Decision,” R. A. 
Lapsley, Jr., Roanoke, Va. 

Feb 13—“Decision for Applied Chris- 
tianity,”’’ Wm. B, Ward, Spartansburg, 
S. C. 

Feb. 20—‘Decision for the Gospel 
Ministry,’’ R. W. Miles, Lexington, Ky. 

Feb. 27—‘‘Decision for Christ as Lord 
of the Home,” Walter R. Courtenay, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

March 6—‘Decision for Christ as 
Partner in Business,’’? Wm. H. McCorkle, 
St. Louis. 

Mar. 13—‘‘Decision for Christ as Sa- 
vior and Lord,’ Royce A. McDonald, 
Berryville, Va. 

Mar. 20—‘‘Decision for the Church of 
Christ,’”” Kenneth G. Phifer, Rock Hill, 
S.C. 

Mar. 27—“‘Decision for Christian Tes- 
timony,’”’ Paul T. Jones, High Point, N. 
C. 


Aid to Refugees Called 
Council’s Major Task 


Bethel, Germany (RNS)—Aid to refu- 
gees is the major task of the World 
Council of Churches in Europe at the 
present time, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the 
Council’s general secretary, declared 
here at a press conference of Council 
representatives attending sessions of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID). 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft lauded churches 
in North America, Australia, and Argen- 
tina for their help to European refugees, 
especially those in Germany. 

Stressing the problems created by an 
over-populated Western Germany, he 
called upon the churches of the world 











to help immigrants obtain work in other 
countries. 

A Synod spokesman, commenting on 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s remarks, urged 
churches to help the aged and ill to emi- 
grate, in preference to the able-bodied. 

“It is more important for the lat- 
ter,” he said, ‘“‘to earn their living and 
build their homes in their own country.” 

Asked to discuss the religious situa- 
toon in Eastern Europe, Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft said the churches in Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria were laboring un- 
der great difficulties. 

Although the World Council leader 
had no information about Lutheran ac- 
tivities in Baltic countries, he said he 
has observed a “strong growth of the 
Baptist movement” in that part of Eu- 
rope dominated by Russia, 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


—after reading Mrs. Blanton’s two 
articles on ‘“‘Women and the Church” 
(OUTLOOK, Dec, 6 and 13), won't 
you please tell us: What do you think 
is the greatest barrier to women’s 
full and equal opportunity in the 
church? 











(Continued from last week) 


DELL B. (Mrs. Henry) WILSON, 
Morganton, N. C.—-The natural conser- 
vatism of our church courts. (And sec- 
ondarily, to some extent, the nature of 
women’s home responsibilities which 
makes it difficult and often expensive 
to carry on far-reaching responsibilities 
outside. But they usually find a way if 
they have the opportunity.) 

MRS. J. ROB GRIFFIN, Broadway 
church, Ft. Worth, Texas: The greatest 
barrier is a lack of desire for equal op- 
portunities; women are satisfied with 
letting the men have the greater respon- 
sibilities. 

ALICE L. EASTWOOD, Louisville, 
Ky.: Women of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, have been trained to have 
great respect for the pronouncements of 
the General Assembly and for that rea- 
son have just naturally accepted the rul- 
ing of 1926 as law and order stemming 
from Pauline instructions. The present 
organization of the Women of the 
Church has opened up splendid fields of 
service with an ever-broadening horizon 
with which the women may be too well 
content. 

MRS. ROBT. A. HEINSOHN, Thomas- 
ville, Ga.: I do not think thtre are any 
real barriers. I would like to see ‘‘wo- 
man’s work” carried to the level of the 
General Assembly, instead of stopping 
at the synodical, but there is no lack 
of “opportunity,” as I see it, now. The 
average woman can find all she can pos- 
sibly do, if she wants to, now, under the 
present set-up. For that very gifted 
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or unusually talented woman surely 
there is no reason why she could not be 
allowed to serve wherever she is most 
needed in cooperation with any General 
Assembly (or lower) committee of work. 
I do not think it wise to have women 
deacons, elders or clergymen. Too many 
busy, successful men already are leav- 
ing much of the family religious life to 
the women. If women can staff the 
churches they might soon find them- 
selves doing so, and the men, so much 
needed, leaving it to them! Women 
still have a vital, challenging job to do 
with their children’s religious life! 


MRS. WALLACE W. CHAPMAN, 
Houston, Texas: I most emphati- 
cally agree with Mrs. Blanton that the 
women of our church need an organiza- 
tion above the synodical level and not 
be governed by the Assembly-appointed 
WWC. I think (and my answer comes 
from many years of close work in a 
great number of churches in my presby- 
tery) that our greatest barrier stems 
from the fact that women carry their 
emotions too near the surface and so are 
too prone to have “hurt feelings’? and 
too ready to take sides in so many small 
disputes that seem to be always arising 
and threatening the happy work of a 
congregation. Few women are emotion- 
ally qualified for positions on the gov- 
erning boards of our church. 

ANNIE R. (Mrs. A. C.) GOOLSBY, 
Westminster church, Richmond, Va.: 
Women themselves are the greatest bar- 
rier in (1) Their too willing acceptance 
of the status quo; (2) their preoccupa- 
tion with the multiplicity of less impor- 
tant features of their church work which 
are so time-consuming that there is lit- 
tle incentive to look for more work; 
(3) their reluctance about overstepping 
traditional bounds. Against a “‘hang- 
over” feeling of mental inferiority they 
are afraid to accept non-traditional re- 
sponsibilities; afraid of the accusation, 
“What does a woman know about such 
things?” While the men of the church 
are not usually exerting themselves to 
help us overcome the obstacles in the 
way of full and equal opportunity, it is 
primarily woman’s job to make her full 
contribution to the life of the church. 
In order to do this she must establish 
herself on a plane of equality in such a 
way that she may be entirely acceptable 
there. 

MAUDE W. (Mrs. Ralph H.) PINO, 
Detroit, Mich., Chairman of Woman’s 
Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church, USA.: Probably 
the greatest barrier to women’s full and 
equal opportunity in the church is tra- 
dition. A prominent newspaper man has 
recently said that women are the crea- 
tors of public opinion, that historically 
they have brought about the great re- 
forms, and that in every circle of in- 
fluence they have always secured what 
they were seeking. Herein lies hope for 
church women. 

Organizationally, women get things 
done more quickly than men; they have 


a quicker “turn over” of ideas, methods 
and working details, because they are 
less bound by what has “always been 
done.” This may be the attribute which 
has made the church fearful of them. 
However, I feel sure that the Presby- 
terian Church pulpit is utterly safe from 
feminine invasion. Out of the hundreds 
of able Presbyterian women whom I 
know, I doubt that there is one who 
craves a preaching career. This is not 
saying that plenty of them are not ably 
“preaching” around the world and that 
many pulpit invitations are not offered 
them. Women are rendering service 
wherever they find a need; and that is 
what they will continue to do even 
though busy as wives and mothers and 
cooks and nurses and teachers and laun- 
dresses and social secretaries and clean- 
ing women in their own homes, 


God’s plan of evolution in his church 
increasingly offers new avenues of sery- 
ice to women. They have gradually 
“become people” and are totally recog- 
nized as such in the younger churches 
such as the Church of Christ in Japan 
where they serve unquestionably as el- 
ders and ministers, American women of 
this generation are watching the pro- 
cess of evolution and know that in the 
religious future of this country young 
women will rise up, chosen of God to 
serve as ministers of the gospel. Wo- 
men’s job just now is so to conduct 
themselves that doors will increasingly 
open which young women may enter. 
Who shall dare to say that one sex or 
the other may not preach from any pul- 
pit? The long enforced silence about 
women’s place in the church is history 
—and by constant, quiet, effective ef- 
fort, women will continue to make a 
larger place for coming generations of 
young women which will place their 
ability and power above the discrimi- 
nating shadow-line of sex. 


Women in today’s church are offering 
excellent training programs for leader- 
ship that will one day bear fruit. When 
this day comes the blank page in the 
book of opportunity will be written on, 
and the church—even the Presbyterian 
Church—will accept without fear a new 
place for women in its total structure. 

Muriel Lester once said, ‘‘Women can 
often laugh men out of the things they 
can never talk them out of.” This 
might be the place to try it out as we 
again refer to the numberless women 
who are receiving pulpit invitations, as 
well as both national and foreign wo- 
men missionaries who are frequently 
called upon to perform the services of 
a minister in their mission stations. 
However, the quiet dignity of continued 
effort to meet the world’s need wherever 
found is probably a more effective device 
for proving feminine abilities. 


MARTHA S. (Mrs, T. H.) GRAFTON, 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va.: 
Our patriarchal tradition which neither 
the women nor the men apparently wish 
to change. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Here are startling problems which most people do not usually think or 


talk about, dealing with standards of success in the world and in the church 


a six-month interim pastorate of 
a small suburban church—a 
church that has a future. A new pas- 
tor and his wife are now in the ad- 
mirable new parsonage. It was a de- 
lightful experience, but that is not the 
point of this article. To me it was a 
clinical experience offering new data to- 
ward the solution of one of the most 
vexing and baffling problems before the 
religious world today. It may be named: 
“Church Caste: Is There a Cure?” The 
interim pastorate suggested a clue. 
Some months ago several of our pa- 
pers carried an article by this writer 
on the problem of church caste (OUT- 
LOOK, Apr. 19). It was purely factual 
and realistic, without cynicism or criti- 
cism of either pastors or churches, It 
aimed at diagnosis merely: no cure was 
in sight then. It only declared we had 
drifted into bad ways, drifted slowly, un- 
consciously, and to the grief and shame 
of pastors and churches alike. Groping 
for a solution, the writer gave some data 
that was not pleasant to face. The in- 
terim pastorate supplied further data 
and suggested a possible way out. 


T HE WRITER has just concluded 


Facts That Reproach and Baffle 


In the former article on caste the 
writer told a distressing incident. It 
concerned the call of two pastors by 
two churches in the same city. If either 
of the ministers concerned should read 
this and identify himself, his cheeks need 
not burn overmuch. He would have 
too much good company to feel lonely. 
I would fly to the defense of either min- 
ister against harsh criticism. Such in- 
cidents are bound to come in the secu- 
lar system that has come upon us un- 
awares. It is the judgment of God upon 
us that we find ourselves caught in the 
meshes of it and do not see clearly a 
way out. To bring out the problem 
clearly, the mortifying incident is now 
repeated and others added. In general, 
they are not pleasant to look at, but 
one of them shines like a beacon in the 
dark situation and points to a way out. 

Here is the incident: two highly es- 
teemed pastors in different states en- 
couraged overtures from the pulpit com- 
mittees respectively of the First and 
Second churches in the same small city. 
Both virtually promised to accept calls 
if extended. The terms of the calls 
and all the conditions laid down by each 
side were discussed and clearly under- 
stood, and in each case the minister gave 
the go sign. The calls were extended 
heartily and unanimously and were defj- 





*Retired Baptist minister, Wake For- 
est, N. C. 
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Church Caste 


By S. L. MORGAN, SR.* 
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nitely accepted. Then under some pres- 
sure to remain where they were both 
ministers declined the calls and begged 
to be released. Both the churches felt 
the smart of being jilted, and both at 
the same hour on the same Sunday 
morning in the same city made the same 
humiliating announcement. They had 
announced that their calls had been ac- 
cepted; now each announced that it had 
been jilted by the minister called. They 
didn’t use that hard word. Rather they 
tried to explain it charitably. The min- 
isters and churches had prayed much 
and had felt led by the Holy Spirit. But 
one aggrieved member was heard to say 
warmly, “Why didn’t he let the Holy 
Spirit lead him before he did us such 
an injustice and injury!” 


One Almost Made It 


The writer’s interim pastorate was 
in the same city. In all three churches 
the interims were long; close to a year. 
The suburban church served by the 
writer, strange to say, suffered the same 
mortification as the First and Second 
churches—and repeatedly. A _ pastor 
serving a good church made overtures 
to the church. The church was small, 
its need real, but its future was assured 
in a rapidly growing suburb of home 
owners. With fine missionary zeal he 
told some of the committee he would 
like to be pastor of such a church. And 
he meant it. His proposal was mag- 
nanimous. He was proposing to leave 
a “good” church and go to a small one 
that needed him. The church was tak- 
ing steps to call him when he told the 
committee not to do it. Some of his 
friends had advised against it. They 
urged, “You are now pastor of a church 
that gives you prestige. To leave it and 
go to a small obscure church would 
mean loss of prestige. You can’t afford 
it.” 

He knew they were right. People do 
appraise a pastor by the strength and 
prestige of the church he serves. He 
sincerely regretted to turn from it. In- 
stead of prestige he knew he would have 
the joy of feeling he was where he was 
needed, where he could have the life-giv- 
ing thrill of doing creative work, and 
in due time the thrill of reaping a fruit- 
age from his labors that would be satis- 
fying—even Iuscious in comparison with 
that of many a bedeviled pastor of some 
great church. He lost that—sacrificed 
on the altar of caste, and the church 
missed a man with a heart for meeting 
such need as it offered. 

Overtures were next made to a young 


man of fine ability and promise. He 
came from distant parts, preached to 
the delight of the church, and was him- 
self delighted at the prospect. It of- 
fered something better than prestige: 
the joy of hard work where it would 
count, and the certainty of winning pres- 
tige in time by doing it well. This writ- 
ter sat in with the committee in an en- 
thusiastic frank discussion and warned 
the minister: ‘‘Consider well; count the 
cost; let us not have another case of 
jilting in the same little city in several 
months!”” The young minister was so 
intrigued %, the opportunity that he 
asked to come back and preach and have 
another conference. All cards were laid 
on the table. The way seemed clear, and 
he gave them the go sign. Next Sun- 
day the church called him heartily and 
unanimously, and told him so by phone. 
“He would decide promptly.” 

Two weeks later this writer read to 
the church the minister’s ‘‘regret’” at 
feeling led to decline. And with no 
word of explanation. The church still 
feels a trace of the smart felt for be- 
ing too small and weak and low-caste to 
command enough prestige in the eyes 
of the world to win such a man for its 
pastor. In a pleasant frank conference 
with him later, the writer said to him, 
“Don’t mind being frank to say why 
you declined—after giving the go sign. 
I could still highly respect you if you 
had to say you could not afford to be 
regarded as a small man because you 
were pastor of a small church. Caste 
does that to us preachers, and it is in- 
deed cruel.” 


“You Can’t Afford It’’ 


This writer tested it out on himself. 
He wanted to move a near relative into 
the state from another state. He wrote 
him, “If you are willing to be pastor of 
a small church of lovely people where 
the need is real and the opportunity 
great both to feel the thrill of needed 
service and in time the joy of well- 
earned success, then I don’t know any 
place I’d rather go than to this church 
in a rapidly growing suburb—and with 
even now a comfortable salary and an 
admirable new parsonage.’”’ But on ma- 
turer reflection I had to write, ‘I don’t 
think, after all, you can afford it; now 
you have prestige as pastor of a promi- 
nent church. And at your age, in mid- 
dle life, I doubt if you can afford the 
irksome course you’d have to follow 
from the bottom up in order to regain 
the prestige you’d lose!’’ Who doesn’t 
know that, coming unknown from an- 
other state, he would be appraised by 
the size and low prestige of the church 
he served? Therein is the tragedy we 
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have brought upon ourselves slowly and 
unconsciously, and to our grief and 
shame and bewilderment. 


**Doomed for Years” 


This writer believes he has not a 
shade of cynicism nor of a grouch to air 
in public. His lot has been a good one. 
But he positively knows instances where 
ministers have with admirable zeal left 
good churches under the sense of mis- 
sion to accept work where the need was 
greater, only to find they had doomed 
themselves for years, if not for life, to 
“inferior’’ pastorates. They had branded 
themselves to be rated as low-caste min- 
isters. Almost certainly so if in middle 
life or later. An able, rising young man 
may dare to defy caste, but hardly 
others. One who had suffered for it, 
finding himself branded as low-caste for 


accepting a needy field, said in a tone 
of desperation, ‘“‘Never again!’’ Never 
again answer the challenge of need! It 
is the judgment of God on us all, pastors 
and churches, for permitting the world’s 
standards to invade the church. And 
who dares to blame harshly either 
preacher or church? Both alike are in- 
volved in the guilt and shame. But one 
lacks the historical perspective if he 
fixes the blame on either and excuses 
the other. Churches erect caste, church 
people bolster it, and preachers and 
churches find themselves victims as well 
as sinners in the matter. Therein is the 
judgment of God on all who share any 
guilt together. 

It is the peril of both preachers and 
churches that they will become smug 
and cynical in the matter and take it for 
granted. During the same interim and 





@ An Atlanta editor looks at the example of Christ, 
then at the church, and comes to the conclusion that-— 


Religion Has Got to Walk About 


By RALPH McGILL* 


T IS A HAPPY thing, I believe, that 
religion is increasingly extending its 
field of work. It is coming down 

out of the pulpit and going into the 
market place. Somehow, in the Holy 
Land, I was never able to think of the 
Christ as indoors, or as a hermit with a 
hermit message. I always found myself 
thinking, ‘‘Here is where he walked and 
talked and here is where he sat and 
looked at the sea.’’ And [I thought of 
him, too, as preferring to be with peo- 
ple. 

This is a time, I believe, when more 
people are praying than ever before. 
They are seeking a calmness of spirit 
and mind. There is more need for spirit- 
ual withdrawal, as there is more need 
for religion to go forward and grapple 
with the complex social problems and 
responsibilities of our time. 

To an onlooker, it seems to me that 
religion has, with several notable excep- 
tions, generally failed to realize the ex- 
tent to which the individual is molded 
by both his environment and the social 
forces of his community and his time. 
Religion, by and large, has failed to 
meet the challenge and the infiuence of 
these forces. I do not mean this criti- 
cally. One of the disturbing things 
about religious discussions is the many 
sparks struck off by such discussion. One 
of them almost always is, ‘‘Why be criti- 
cal of religion?’’ This reflects, however, 
exactly what I have been trying to say. 
There are too many who look upon reli- 
gion as a hermit, confined to the cave 
* of a church building, where one must 
go to find religion. 





*Editor, The Atlanta Constitution. 
This article is an excerpt from Mr. Mc- 
Gill’s daily column. 
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A minister complained to me a short 
while ago that too many persons con- 
fused the church with religion. They 
felt that if they could put in an appear- 
ance at church once a week, that was 
“religion” and all there was to it. ““Many 
of my own parishoners,” he said, ‘“‘make 
a dogma of going to church. They are 
there rain or shine, hot or cold. But, 
when I try to interest them in doing 
some outside work, they say to me, 
‘Preacher, I put all myself in going to 
church. That’s where my religious inter- 
est lies. Get some of those who don’t go 
to church often to do the work you want 
done.’ It never seems to occur to them,” 
he said, ‘‘that mere attendance at church 
isn’t religion. Going to church may be 
just a habit or an experience which gra- 
tifies a psychological urge to be seen 
doing the right thing, or to be thought 
well of. Religion must be aggressive, 
not static; not confined to the Sunday 
hour.” 


How right he was [ don’t know. But 
he was concerned. Religion cannot be- 
come merely a social theory. It must 
also be a spiritual force. But there as- 
suredly is a social gospel and none made 
that fact so plain, in lesson after lesson, 
as did the Nazarene who walked the 
land where today the graceful minarets 
of the fanatic Moslem faith rise against 
the deep blue of the Middle Eastern 
skies and the cry of the calls faithful to 
prayer in a faith which says man is 
doomed to his status by the will of Al- 
lah . . . a ereed which says there is 
no social gospel. 


Religion has got to walk about in the 
world and it is trying to do so, 
in the name of him who said, “Go ye 
into all the world. ...” 


search for a pastor, the writer made 
overtures to an able man solely on the 
ground of need and opportunity, stat- 
ing the exact situation. His reply car- 
ried a painful shade of cynicism: ‘‘There 
is no point in moving unless I can bet-« 
ter myself!’? As if to say, ‘‘What use 
to talk about losing the life in order to 
gain it?” 


There Are Some 


But here and there a preacher with 
high resolve defies caste and its cruel 
penalties under the spell of a Christlike 
urge to lose the life in the faith of find- 
ing it. And that is the final story, the 
crux of this article, for which all the 
above incidents were written. The story 
shines out as a beacon in the darkness 
of a bad situation. At iast a preacher 
was found ready to defy caste. A let- 
ter to him put the case in utter frank- 
ness: “You’ll suffer loss of prestige— 
and salary. You are in a position of 
prestige—and opportunity. Maybe you 
cannot afford to go to a small church 
with no prestige. But it offers you the 
thrill of doing creative work where you 
are positively needed, and by doing it 
well to win prestige in the years ahead. 
By so doing, you can compel a reluc- 
tant public to look up to you and re- 
store in time the prestige you would 
now lose in accepting.’””’ Something in 
his heart responded to the call of need, 
and with high resolve he and his wife 
are there to meet it. And they are not 
to be pitied, but the contrary. They 
will find such a thrill as thousands can 
never know in the service of prosper- 
ous high-caste churches. 


Therein is the crux and the high ap- 
peal of this article; it is to urge espe- 
cially young ministers of ability, who 
can afford it. to defy caste and answer 
the call of need—regardless. And then 
for other ministers and laymen to ap- 
plaud them and rally to them—instead 
of looking askance at them for serving 
low-caste churches. The upward surge 
must be led by the ministers, for they 
are God’s men to lead. But if they lead 
toward the dawn, laymen must openly 
recognize their zeal to serve the lowly 
for what it is, and not to look down on 
their position as a stigma of inferiority. 


China Bulletin 





DR. BROWN REPORTED WELL 


Direct word from F. A. Brown, China 
missionary, cut off in Hsuchowfu, Ku, as 
of December 17, indicated that he was 
doing well. He wrote of ‘marvelous 
protection of our 3,000 Christians in 
our field, none have been hurt or killed 
with the possible exception of one and 
almost no loss of property. . . Travel 
here in all directions through the coun- 
try is increasing and seems safe.’’ Dr. 
Brown is expected to come out of the 
war area as soon as possible. 
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Nine UTS Fellows Are Named 


Seniors Get Opportunity For 
Advanced Study 


Nine fellowship awards at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, largest number 
in the school’s history, have been an- 
nounced by President Ben R. Lacy. Go- 
ing to outstanding members of the sen- 
ior class, chosen by the faculty, these 
fellowships will enable them to pursue 
an additional year of study either at 
Union or in other seminaries. All nine 
during the war were in some branch of 
the armed forces, 

Four men plan to study at other semi- 
naries in this country, two will study 
in the graduate department at Union, 
and the plans of three are still uncer- 
tain. 

Fellowship winners. are: George 
Thompson Brown, son of China mission- 
aries; Robert Crews Vaughan, Jr., 
Clarksville, Va.; James Luther Mays, 
Louisville, Ga.; Francis Wellford Hob- 
bie, Roanoke, Va.; Fitzhugh McMaster 
Legerton, Charleston, S. C.; Samuel Wil- 
liam Newell, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Richard 
Davis Thomas, Tampa, Fla.; Edward 
Jos. Humphrey, Wilmington, N. C.; and 
William McDowell Ramsay, Lynnville, 
Tenn. 

Five of the fellowship winners are 
Davidson graduates: Brown, Hobbie, 
Newell, Thomas, and Humphrey. 
Vaughan is from Hampden-Sydney; 
Mays from Erskine; Legerton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and Ramsay from 
Southwestern. 


Fellowships Are Designated 

Brown and Vaughan are to be Walter 
W. Moore fellows; the former plans to 
study at Princeton and the latter at 
Union Seminary in New York. Mays 
and Thomas win Salem _ fellowships. 
Mays will study at Columbia University 
while Thomas has not completed his 
plans. Hobbie, the Hoge fellow, and 
Newell, winner of the Larus award, will 
study at Union in Richmond. Legerton 
is the Drum fellow and will enroll at 
Princeton. Humphrey wins the Mac- 
Lean fellowship, and Ramsay is fellow- 
at-large under provisions of the Lemma 
Shepherd Howerton award; these men 
have not yet completed their plans. 

The Nelly Payne Drum fellowship is 
awarded for the first time. It was only 
recently founded by David H. Drum in 
memory of his wife, a long-time resident 
of Richmond. The John Allan MacLean 
fellowship was awarded last year for the 
first time and now, for the first time, 
goes to an undergraduate. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is student assistant at the Ginter 
Park church which is establishing the 
fellowship in honor of its pastor. The 
Howerton award is made possible by 
friends of the late Mrs. Phil Howerton 
of Charlotte, N. C., and will this year 
make possible graduate studies in Bible. 
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Seminary Students Said 
To Be ‘‘Too Sheltered’’ 


New York (RNS)—Candidates for the 
ministry should be given the opportunity 
in their pre-theological training to ‘‘ex- 
plore views opposed to the Christian 
world view,” in the opinion of Prof. 
Martin J. Heinecken of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Professor Hetneckeén told the 35th an- 
nual convention of the National Luth- 
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eran Educational Conference here that 
seminary students show “a lack of the 
proper critical attitude and evidence of 
having lived too sheltered an existence.” 


“In his pre-theological training,’ he 
said, “opportunity should be given the 
student to enter as fully as possible into 
the varied intellectual life of men, to 
subject himself to the discipline of 
doubt, to explore the views opposed to 
the Christian world view.” 


He added that at the same time “there 
should be constantly presented to him 
the unique Christian world view, based 
on the revelation of God, in its clear-cut 
opposition to all man-made hypotheses 
or systems.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 





The Emphasis Is on Missions 


Much attention in this issue 
rected to Foreign Missions. All 
our church people are studying missions 
(China in particular), they are hearing 
sermons on missions, they are attend- 
ing special meetings, following prayer 
lists in uniting their petitions on behalf 
of this great objective of the church. 
They are getting ready for the special 
week, January 30 to February 6, when 
they expect to give the largest sum of 
money ever given for this cause in any 
season in our history. 

With a $4,000,000 need in the Pro- 
gram of Progress, our Foreign Missions 
forces are looking squarely into the face 
of the biggest challenge the church has 
ever confronted. See Japan, for in- 
stance, where the Christian witness is 
bearing an amazing fruit. In China, 
whatever happens there, think of the 
teeming millions with uplifted faces. 
Look at Brazil with its new doors opened 
and opening and countless oportunities 
on every hand in what people call “the 
fastest-growing arm of the Protestant 
Church anywhere in the world’’; or 
Africa, with tremendous educational and 
evangelistic growth in our mission serv- 
ice. See Korea where political develop- 
ments make this country, in the judg- 
ment of some, the most strategic in the 
Far East; take a good long look at the 
vigorous Christian movement there. 
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Take heart at the united and growing 
Presbyterian enterprise in Mexico, or 
see our missionaries in Portugal, in the 
Andes, in the leper work, in countless 
services around the world—and you will 
begin to understand, though faintly, how 
great is our church’s obligation today. 

Then think, for a moment, of the new 
perception of our “one world,” of the 
new understanding of missions, of eager, 
young missionaries begging to be sent 
into these fields of opportunity, and you 
will be thrilled at the new day which 
has arrived. 

Finally, pray for leaders of our mis- 
sionary effort, for our missionaries on 
every field, for native workers, and for 
the members of the native church, many 
of them sorely beset on every side. And 
pray for our own church, that we may 
not miss the day of our great opportun- 
ity. Make this season one of new dedi- 
eation to the real task of bearing our 
witness to a world in desperate need. 


The FMCNA Vote 


Last week we reported—regretfully 
—the failure of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America to vote to 
unite with the now-forming National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U. 
S. A. We indicated that this was really 
no surprise because such a vote had 
been anticipated. With the largest num- 
ber of participating denominations in 
its fellowship, the FMCNA had many 
members who did not want to lose any 
of their affiliated groups. Southern Bap- 
tists, for instance, warned that if the 
merger were voted they were out. The 
fact that the FMCNA is one of few in 
which Southern Baptists cooperate was 
good reason for some to vote against 
the merger. The further fact that the 
FMCNA at present is little more than 
an exercise in consultation rather than 
a definite cooperative endeavor in mis- 
sions did not seem to be a formidable 
consideration. 

Even though it was anticipated, the 
vote to stay apart from the united effort 
of the Protestant agencies of this coun- 
try is certainly to be regretted. It is to 
be regretted just as it would have been 
if, when Southern Presbyterian women’s 
organizations were uniting their various 
endeavors into one church-encompassing 
program, the various foreign mission so- 
cieties had begged to stay outside. With 
the passing of years we have seen all 
women on all levels of the church’s life 
concerned with and giving to missions 
as that high cause inspires and per- 
meates all the rest. The church’s pro- 
gram would be poorer and, we think. 
foreign missions would suffer, if this 
were not true of our woman’s program. 

Look, if you will, at the organizations 
in which Protestants work together in 
this country. If we were starting out 
afresh to effect the greatest possible co- 
operation on all fronts. would we ever 
think of doing what we have gradually 
done through the years? Would we 
have separate and sometimes overlap- 


ping agencies for home missions, for- 
eign missions, stewardship, higher edu- 
cation, woman’s work, religious educa- 
tion, missionary education, and all the 
services which are accomplished by the 
Federal Council? Of course not. We 
would think in terms of the least possi- 
ble duplication of effort, the greatest 
possible integration of our forces, the 
wisest use of our total resources. Would 
that we could see as clearly now as we 
could if we were beginning anew. 

At least we can be thankful that the 
agencies and the churches are going 
ahead with all the cooperation they can 
attain. The National Council will be 
formed. Almost every one of the agen- 
cies will become a part of it. Seven- 
teen of the denominations in the Fed- 
eral Council, with a membership of some 
25,000,000, have already voted to ap- 
prove the National Council. No action 
has as yet been taken by FC churches 
with a total membership of 3,700,000, 
almost all of whom will doubtless give 
their approval too. 

The new council is assured. We omy 
regret, as Dr. Leber expressed it, that 
foreign missions could not be at the 
very center of this great new movement 
in cooperation. Perhaps in a few years 
this good objective will be acomplished. 


Success and the Church 

Dr. Morgan’s searching article (page 
6) on what he calls “church caste’ de- 
serves our serious concern. It should 
make us, all ministers and church mem- 
bers alike, look deep within our hearts 
to see if, or to what extent, the stan- 
dards by which the world measures ‘‘suc- 
cess’ have become our standards too. 
Has it become the rare exception for a 
minister of the gospel to answer a chal- 
lenge of need instead of seeking a place 
of advancement and prestige? Or must 
the challenge also provide greater num- 
bers and greater material rewards? We 
like to think that there are still a good 
many men who know so well the mean- 
ing of the Cross that they can respond 
to a challenge in its terms. 

Another problem which Dr. Morgan 
raises in passing has to do with the un- 
fortunate practice of seeming to encour- 
age calls which may later be declined. 
With many churches now vacant this 
practice is frowned upon more than ever. 
It was never good to permit a church to 
extend a call unless there was a rea- 
sonable assurance that the call would 
be accepted. As a rule, most pertinent 
information will be as readily available 
before the call is extended as it will be 
afterwards. We can be grateful, then, 
that the old custom which saw some 
men placing the calls of disappointed 
churches on their trophy shelves, or 
wearing them proudly as a savage once 
wore the scalps of his victims, or as 
moderns proudly display their honors 
from their watchchains, has gone. 

As for Dr. Morgan’s major point— 
well, perhaps this kind goes out only by 
fasting and prayer. 
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Rebuilding Our Mission Service 


New buildings are rising from the 
ashes of the old. Missionary residences 
that recently stood bleak and empty, with 
tottering walls and gaping windows, 
have been transformed again into homes 
where there is light and life. Schools are 
running, with Christian teaching for 
thousands of boys and girls. Hospitals 
are once more offering their ministry of 
healing to the multitudes of 
hopeless. 


sick and 


THE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
IS UNDER WAY 

In the summer of 1947 our Church 
launched the most significant movement 
in its history. Known as “The Program 
of Progress,” the movement is designed 
to awaken our people to the spiritual de- 
mands of a new day, and to revive the 
whole life and work of the Church. 

It is a timely movement. Ten years of 
depression, followed by five years of war, 
found the Church depleted in resources, 
short on personnel, troubled over the 
condition of the world, and confused by 
the overwhelming number and weight of 
her responsibilities. 

A Lift to the Life of the Church 

Then came the Program of Progress. 
Its effect has been dramatic. It has given 
the Church a new sense of direction and 
called her to a definite plan of action. 
It has united her in a common purpose, 
challenged her to greater endeavor and 
given a lift to her whole life. 

Missions—Our First Concern 

The Program of Progress aims at the 
revival of the Church in her every in- 
terest and activity. It is concerned with 
the spiritual life of the individual, with 
Evangelism, church attendance, Steward- 
ship, Missions and Church Extension, 
Christian Education and_ Training. 
Among all these, the one cause that it 
has lifted to the place of primary em- 
phasis is the cause of Foreign Missions. 

There are three reasons for this— 

Danger and Opportunity 

1. The dangerous situation existing in 
the world has impressed the Church with 
the urgency of supplying without delay 
a Christian basis for world life. It is ree- 
ognized that the formula of world re- 
lations is concocted of dangerous stuff 
and that the mixture might explode in 
our faces if the spiritual element be left 
out. Many have felt that the very survi- 
val of civilization is at stake. These cir- 
cumstances are accompanied, moreover, 
by a great open-heartedness toward the 
Christian Gospel among many peoples of 
the world, constituting an opportunity of 
the greatest challenge to the Church. 

A Crippled Work 

2. The devastation that the war has 
brought to our mission work in the Far 
East faces the Church with an appalling 
emergency. Millions of dollars worth of 
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property have been destroyed. Mission- 
ary homes, hospitals, schools and 
churches lie in ruins. Our whole effort to 
serve the world is crippled by the disrup- 
tion that had overtaken our mission ser- 
vice. 
Millions Yet Unreached 

3. The burden of the world’s unevan- 
gelized millions is still the most poignant 
concern of the Church. 


A Plan of Action 

Convinced that we have no time to lose 
in the rapid development of world events, 
the General Assembly has made this 
phase of the Program of Progress the 
first order of the day, and has set before 
the Church four specific Foreign Mission 
goals: 

1. To build up our missionary force to 
500 by the year 1952. Through the years 
of the depression and of the war our 
overseas personnel had dropped from the 
high figure of 516 in 1926, to 328 in 
1945. 

2. To increase the annual support of 
Foreign Missions from something over 
$1,300,000 to $2,000,000 within five years, 
and to set an ultimate goal of $3,000,000 
annually for the of this 
work. 

3. To develop the Church in mission- 
mindedness and interest. 


maintenence 


4. To raise a special sum of $4,000,000 
in five years for two definite purposes: 
(a) To rebuild our mission service weak- 
ened and devastated by 
provide equipment for 
more vigorous 


by depression 
war; and (b) to 
and 
in all our fields. 


a broader program 


HOW FAR HAVE 
COME? 


Notable Progress 
We humbly record our gratitude for 
achievements that are already visible: 


WE 
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1. Forty new missionaries were sent 
to the fields in the year 1947-48, and 24 
others have sailed since April 1, 1948, 
raising the total of our overseas force to 
365 missionaries. There has been a great 
outpouring of the young life of the 
Church. The Foreign Mission Candidate 
Department has developed a mailing list 
of over 4,000 names of young people who 
have expressed an interest in missions 
and are holding themselves open to the 
all. About 400 of these have definitely 
decided for mission service. 

2. Regular receipts for the mainten- 
ance of our Foreign Mission work rose to 
$1,437,183.43 in 1947-48, and the returns 
for the first eight months of the present 
church year indicate that they are still 
on the upgrade. 

3. There unmistakable 
quickening of the missionary spirit and 
purpose of the church, manifested in 
many letters, in the demands for mission- 
ary speakers, and in the glowing en- 
with which are 
reporting the campaigns they have con- 
ducted in behalf of this cause. These re- 
ports constitute a chronicle of free and 
joyous giving on the part of our people. 
Scores of churches have over-subscribed 
their Foreign Mission quotas in the Pro- 
gram of Progress. A few have paid the 
five-year askings in full. In many 
churches the effort has been accompanied 


has been an 


thusiasm churches 


by a striking spirtitual awakening, and 
pastors taken new heart at the 
evidence of life and fervor among their 
people. 

4. Approximately $1,000,000 of the 
$4,000,000 fund for Foreign Missions has 


have 


On the Field—New Life and Activity 
The Program of Progress is already at 
work. The lights are coming on again 
in the fields that have been darkened by 
(Continued on page 12) 


The pictures on the following pages are from 
hundreds which have come in to show that the work 
is under way. 


Outgoing New Missionaries—1947 
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And They Can Build Anew 
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Building the Kiln in which to burn 
bricks for the new Goldsby King Hos- 
pital—Mutoto, Belgian Congo, Africa. 
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fundations for new school building at Bibanga. 
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Rebuilding Our Mission Service 
(Continued from page 9) 


war and despair. Sorrow and weeping are 
being turned into joy and laughter. Hos- 
pitals are resuming their work of mercy; 
schools are once more offering light and 
leading; churches are open again, and 
grateful congregations are lifting their 
songs of thanksgiving and praise. 


“HITHERTO HATH THE LORD 
HELPED US ......” 


Much has been done—but more remains 


This story of what the Program of 
Progress has already accomplished in our 
overseas work, fragmentary as it is, con- 
stitutes an impressive record. Yes, we 
have made a good beginning; but we 
must not forget that it is only a begin- 
ning. The major task is still ahead. For 
every building that has been repaired or 
rebuilt, there are others that still lie in 
ruins. For every service revived, there 
that must 
the Church 


are many remain dormant 


until does her work of res- 
toration. Greater sacrifices lie ahead for 
us if our mission is to be accomplished. 
The $1,000,000 already contributed has 
worked wonders; but the $3,000,000 still 
needed calls us to 


effort 


renewed prayer and 
and self-denial. 

Listen to Dr. H. Kerr Taylor’s earnest 
appeal: “The are back in 
the Orient rebuilding from rubble piles 
much of their church and mission 


service. Their courage and willingness to 


missionaries 


our 


render such sacrificial service is beyond 


praise. Their homes usually in ruins, 
their equipment destroyed, fuel for their 
homes either unavailable or prohibitive 
in price, they are carrying on. They are 
strengthening the that remain. 
Once again they lay the foundations of 
a better day. 

“We dare not fail to stand by these 
friends of ours. They went out from our 
own churches. It would not be right to 
fail them. It would not be fair. It would 
not be true to all the cost and sacrifice in 
life and that 
successful what it is. They have 
built there under God a Christian fellow- 
ship that is a significant reality in to- 
day’s distraught 

“Down in 


things 


treasure has made their 


work 


world. 
srazil, Mexico, and Africa, 
with the close of the war, the same work 
goes ahead. Delayed during these war 
years when our interests were centered 
elsewhere, the service in these lands is 
calling us on to redeem the time and to 
take the wide open opportunities. 
“Nothing we buy now costs what it 
did a few years ago. Everybody knows 
that. Of course, our mission service costs 
more We must back their vision, 
sacrifice and faith that has made these 
fast growing decades of mission history. 
Thus only will our faith be in line with 
We must give here in 
this unbombed land as God has given us. 


now. 


our profession. 


“The work of our missionaries is not 
on trial. It has through this last terrible 
decade stood the test. We are on trial! 
It remains to be seen whether with this 
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sturdy example of determination sacrifice 
before us, we will carry our part in this 
world-wide endeavor that tests and evi- 
dences the reality of a Church’s faith and 
devotion to its Lord.” 


You Can Help 


The Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
for Foreign Missions, January 30-Febru- 
ary 6, 1949, offers you an opportunity to 


help. Large gifts are needed trom tnose 


whom God has blessed with means. All 
of us can give as God has prospered us. 
Has your church raised the quota for 
which it was asked? Surely, you will 
want to do your part! 


How Will You Respond? 

Great plans have been laid by our mis- 
sionaries. They have sent us a call to en- 
list in this glorious venture of faith with 
them. What will say in response to 
their confident expectation of our help? 

Who will and answer this 
splendid and thrilling summons from our 
missionaries: 


we 


rise up 


“In North Brazil, we have big plans 
the ten years. 
Twenty-one missionaries are covering a 
territory as far north and south as the 
distance between New York and Miami, 
and 


for expansion in next 


as far inland as cars, canoes, time 
and mules will permit our workers to go. 
We are going to fill the empty spaces in 
between, build new churches, enlarge our 
schools, construct chapels and Christian 
day conjunction with our 
churches, improve our printing plant so 
it can cover Brazil with Christian litera- 
ture, and build a radio station to carry 
the Gospel into the homes of those who 


schools in 


do not dare come into our churches. But 
we are not going to do this alone. We, 
on the field, are going to do only the 
preaching and teaching and building and 
traveling. You folks at home are going 
to do the praying and giving. A Program 
of Progress with a Gospel like this is of 


the Lord. He is counting on all of us.’ 


Outgoing New Mi 


TOPICS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL PRAYER 
1. Let us give thanks that the doors 
are standing open to the entrance of the 
Gospel in so many parts of the world. 


2. Thank God for continued peace and 
prosperity in our own country and for 
the privilege of sending the Gospel to all 
the world through our youth and our 
gifts. 

3. Pray for China—that peace may 
come to that land; that the wounds of 
her people may be healed; and that the 
way may be cleared for greater triumphs 
of the Gospel. 


4. Pray for our missionaries who in 
recent weeks have faced the risks of life 
in war torn areas, that they may be 
strengthened in -mind, body and spirit 
for the task that is theirs, and may feel 
secure in the knowledge of the power and 
love of God. 


5. Pray for the Church in Korea, bap- 
tized in blood, that she may emerge a bul- 
wark of strength in that land and a light 
to all of Asia. 

6. Pray that Japan, broken and humil- 
iated, may rise as a new nation whose 
God is the Lord. 

7. Pray for our work in Africa, Brazil 
and Mexico, lands of opportunity where 
“ager multitudes are pleading for spir- 
itual guidance and are being put off for 
lack of personnel and funds. 

8. Pray for the forty new missionaries 
who have gone out to the fields in the 
past year, that their lives may be full 
of joy and blessing and fruitfulness. 

9. Pray that our gifts may measure up 
to our God-given prosperity. 

10. Pray that God may deepen our 
concern for those who, out of our sight 
and contact, are allowed to be born into 
this world, live and die without the 
saving knowledge of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. 
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RELIGION AS INDULGENCE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Supposing that godliness is a means 
of gain.”—I Timothy 6:5. 


HE BIBLE brings out, in many 

ways, that not all religion is good. 

The most severe condemnations 
of the prophets and of Jesus are di- 
rected at religious people. It is as far 
from true to say that all religion is good 
as to say that all business is profitable 
or that all drugs are beneficial. 

One common form of bad religion is 
the form which is mostly self-indul- 
gence, or which encourages indul- 
gence, thus becoming a _ disguised, 
though pleasant, form of pure selfish- 
ness. Even the Christian religion is not 
exempt from the competition of coun- 
terfeits. It would be too much to as- 
sert that any one who uses his religion 
as indulgence is no Christian at all. But 
as it is true that even the best Chris- 
tians lack something of being fully 
Christian everywhere and always, it may 
be that some who are Christian in many 
ways, and at heart, miss much of Chris- 
tianity’s beauty and power by indulging 
in religion instead of practicing it. 

Religion may take the form of indul- 
gence in emotion. Presbyterians (for 
example) and other unemotional Anglo- 
Saxons can easily spot this sort of ab- 
erration among their less well-balanced 
neighbors. People of strong and undis- 
ciplined emotional natures who have no 
other legal outlet for their feelings will 
literally whoop it up all night long at 
some ‘‘meeting.’’ The marks of the Holy 
Spirit are apparently supposed to be not 
love, joy and peace but violent and even 
pathological excitement. Religion has 
thus become no more than a _ safety- 
valve, possibly useful, but often letting 
off so much steam in hallelujahs that 
the shouter has little energy left for his 
daily duties. “Making whoopee’’ is 
hardly made more respectable by using 
the Lord’s name loudly and often in 
the making of it. 


UT EVEN the most 

well-controlled and 

Presbyterians or Episcopalians 
can be guilty of indulgence-religion. 
Some indulge in day-dreams. Under the 
spell of some minister who has the de- 
crees of God all planned and pro- 
grammed, and perhaps having never 
been shown how to distinguish be- 
tweeen poetic symbolism and prose fact 
in the Bible, some Christians indulge 
in day-dreams about the glories just 
around the corner. One has only to read 
such a book as Baxter’s ‘‘Forty Prophe- 
tic Wonders,” published in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to see a sam- 
ple. The numerous readers of that book 
of Bible interpretation who took it seri- 
ously must have wasted in dreams of the 


respectable, 
buttoned-up 
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Second Coming (scheduled then for 
about 1929) enough time and mind- 
energy to have made 1929, when it 
came, a much better year than it turned 
out to be. If dreamers of the twen- 
tieth century who stand gazing into 
heaven could only channel their devo- 
tion into Today instead of Tomorrow, 
what a vast force of Christian work 
would be released! 

Other Christians make religion an in- 
dulgence in fault-finding. Being of the 
Saints, they feel free to cauterize the 
sinners, and so they do, in season and 
out. Criticism, of course, has its place, 
and without it no progress was ever 
made; but mere fault-finding, as a ha- 
bit, never pushed the race forward an 
inch. Fault-finding is sometimes solidi- 
fied. One’s own church is so obviously 
THE church, one’s own creed is so 
clearly THE truth, one’s own pattern of 
Christian living is so plainly THE way 
of Jesus, that it becomes quite easy to 
look down on all other churches, creeds 
and habits as just not Christian at all. 
Instead of looking for the good in the 
variations from our pattern, we leap to 
the conclusion that all differences must 
be corruptions. 


ELIGION can also be indulgence in 
laziness. One can be so impressed 
by one side of the truth, namely 

that all goodness comes from God, that 
we forget the other side, namely that 
true goodness is never achieved without 
effort, on our part. The great saints 
know better. Paul could join with the 
Psalmist in praying, ‘‘Create a clean 
heart within me,”’ but at the end of his 
life he said, “I have fought a good 
fight,’’ not ‘‘I have enjoyed a good ride.” 
Character, it is true, is not achieved by 
trying to achieve it; but on the other 
hand it is never magically produced by 
divine power, without any work at all 
on our side. One can be so impressed 
by the majestic purpose of the Almighty 
that one overlooks the place which hu- 
man toil has in that great Plan. One 
can be so confident of the final victory 
of God as to expect him to win the 
battle alone—and so meet personal de- 
feat. 


Religion can be exercise, or indul- 


gence. Religion as exercise strengthens 
soul and mind; religion as indulgence, 
like all other forms of self-pampering, 
produces first a little sluggishness, then 
a coarsening of fiber and finally a deadly 
disintegration. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








In Missouri 


Back in the days when William Ray 
Dobyns was pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of St. Joseph, Mo., a 
younger man, Dudley M. Clagett, was 
pastor of the USA Westminster Church 
in the same city. In 1903 Dudley Cla- 
gett accepted a call to the Broadway 
Church of Sedalia, Mo., not long after 
the pastorate of Dr. J. Ross Stevenson 
and ended there. During the 45 years 
that have since elapsed, Dr. Clagett 
has labored within the bounds of the 
USA Assembly, and mostly in the Synod 
of Missouri. He has had two outstand- 
ing pastorates, however, in the Synod of 
Kansas, one at Junction City, close by 
Ft. Riley, during the days of the first 
World War, and later at the Western 
Highlands Church of Kansas City, Kan. 
For six years he served the General 
Council as its field representative with 
headquarters in St. Louis. He is also a 
past moderator of the USA Synod of 
Missouri, 

Yet Dudley Clagett was reared in the 
Presbyterian Church, US, he graduated 
from Westminster College, Mo., before it 
was under the joint control of the two 
Synods of Missouri; and was licensed 
and ordained by the US Lafayette Pres- 
bytery. 

Interestingly enough, Dudley Mal- 
colm Clagett is the son of Dr. William 
Hezekiah Clagett, a native Mississippian, 
who was reared in the Southern Church 
and then spent his ministry between the 
two major branches of the Presbyte- 
rian family until his death in Philadel- 
phia in 1926. Many Texas Presbyterians 
still remember Dr. William Hezekiah 
Clagett’s dream of building a great 
Princeton of the South in the Synod of 
Texas, and how he sought to secure 
funds in the East and elsewhere towards 
that end. Meanwhile his son Dudley was 
endearing himself to the Presbyterians 
of Missouri, with two time-outs for pas- 
torates in its sister Synod of Kansas. 
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Controlled by the Mountain 
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College Preparatory School 
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Colleges 
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Located in the “Land of the Sky,” Western North Carolina 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Montreat Plans to 





Be Announced Soon 


Appalachia News Letter 

Reports from Montreat indicate that 
the Assembly-authorized campaign for 
funds is now getting underway. Marts 
and Lundy, well-known money raising 
firm, has been engaged, and Philip C. 
King, who directed some phases of the 
Program of Progress, arrived in Mon- 
treat January 1 in order to give his 
personal direction to the effort. It is 
understood that a special meeting of 
the Montreat trustees may be called in 
February to consider various aspects of 
the campaign. Preliminary and thor- 
Ough-going surveys, it is understood, 
have already been completed by Marts 
and Lundy. 


Bristol Prepares for 
City Preaching Mission 

Twelve of America’s outstanding 
Christian leaders will be brought to 
Bristol February 6-13 for a city-wide 
preaching mission. William E. Hudson, 
of Staunton, Va., who has led such mis- 
sions in Norfolk and Richmond, Va., will 
direct the Bristol effort. Leaders of 
this movement, appointed by the Bris- 
tol Ministerial Association, have been 
amazed at the enthusiasm which is be- 
ing shown.* A high school gymnasium 


*Dr. Lake is the Bristol chairman of 
this mission for the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion.—Eds., 


will be the central meeting place and 
arrangements have been made to care 
for 3,000 persons, but laymen are now 
wondering what to do with the over- 
flow which they confidently expect. Wal- 
ter Judd, Minnesota congressman and 
former medical missionary to China will 
open the program. Presbyterian, speak- 
ers include William M. Elliott, Jr., Robt. 
A. Lapsley, and Geo. A. Buttrick. 


College Continues Successful 
Drive for Larger Endowment 


King College continues its drive for 
more adequate endowment. Appalachia 
Synod has completed the first year of a 
three-year campaign for $500,000 for 
endowment and $200,000 for a chemis- 
try laboratory. To date, more than 
$302,000 has been secured. Recent 
years have measureably improved King’s 
resources. Debts have been wiped out 
and more than $600,000 has been se- 
cured. Successful efforts in the present 
drive will take the college over the mil- 
lion-dollar mark. Friends of King, how- 
ever, do not intend to stop there. James 
L. Fowle of Chattanooga says, ‘‘We are 
not going to stop until we have endowed 
King College for at least $5,000,000.” 
Of 56 churches in the synod already con- 
tributing to this fund, 18 have sub- 
scribed their quotas and 18 more have 
over-subscribed. 


Asheville Church Prepares 

To Begin Building Program 
Asheville’s First church, in a cam- 

paign for building funds last fall, raised 

more than $161,000 on a $140,000 goal. 

Another $100,000 had already been set 

aside for this purpose. Now the re- 





spiritual values. 


man lives. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Program develops self-control, 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


A Long Record of Educational Service 
Widely Honored Educational Standards 
A Distinctively Christian Atmosphere 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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modeling and renovation program is ex- 
pected to get underway in early spring. 
First unit will include the reconstruc- 
tion of the sanctuary. In the same unit 
will also be a new Boy Scout room, 
visual education room, kitchen and din- 
ing room. 


Is No News Good News? 
Correspondent Asks 

Is no news good news? Some time 
ago a committee of the Bristol minis- 
terial association approached the local 
newspaper to inquire about the seeming- 
ly large amount of space being given to 
Roman Catholic news in contrast with 
the small quantity of news of Protestant 
doings. The editor’s answer was that 
(1) Roman Catholics make more news 
than the Protestant; and (2) they give 
the papers more news. After that meet- 
ing some have-been wondering about 
the validity of the saying about no news 
being good news. 


No Minister Yet 
Called to Montreat 

According to latest information no one 
has as yet been called to the pastorate 
of the Montreat church. The church and 
college have had many visiting speak- 
ers during the fall and winter, including, 
John R. Cunningham, H. H. Thompson, 
James M. Carr and others. Special serv- 
ices at the college and high school are 
scheduled for February 6-11 with John 
McSween of Greenville, S. C., as the 
preacher. 

JULIAN LAKE. 

Bristol, Tenn. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents from the various synods 
for the year, to whom items of more than 
local interest should be sent, are listed 
below. Items should be sent to them at 
least two weeks before the dates indi- 
cated. 

Alabama, E. V. Ramage, Birmingham, 
March 29. 

Appalachia, Julian Lake, Bristol, Apr. 5. 

Arkansas, M. A. Boggs, Little Rock, Apr. 
12. 

Florida, S. T. Harvin, Jacksonville, Apr. 
19. 

Georgia, S. Wilkes Dendy, Dalton, Jan. 
25. 

Kentucky, John Olert, Owensboro, Jan. 
25. 

Louisiana, T. M. Davis, Ruston, Feb. 1. 

Mississippi, J. C. McQueen, Jr., Meridian, 
Feb. 8. 

Missouri, Robt. L. McLeod, St. Joseph, 
Feb. 15. 

North Carolina, N. R. McGeachy, States- 
ville, Feb. 15. 

Oklahoma, F. M. Taylor, Durant, Feb. 
22. 

South Carolina, D. M. Chalmers, Green- 
ville, Feb. 29. 

Tennessee, Landern Childers, Nashville, 
March 1. 


Texas, R. Matthew Lynn, Midland, 
March 8. 
Virginia, T. H. Grafton, Staunton, 
March 15. 


West Va. Walter W. White, S. Charles- 
ton, Mar. 22. 
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A Call to Thought and Prayer 


and Action 


ONE FUNCTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IS CONSTANTLY TO 
REMIND THE PEOPLE OF WHAT THEY SO CONSTANTLY FORGET. 


The 1948 General Assembly, revealing a deepening interest in the Church's In- 


stitutions of Christian Higher Education, issued a clear call to faith and co-operation. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
The Assembly ‘‘reaffirmed the responsibility of the Church in these days of con- 
fusion, doubt and fear—to provide broad and thorough education, shot through at every 


point by Christian principles as taught and lived by Jesus Christ.’’ 


A SUPREME NEED MUST BE MET 
The Assembly ‘“‘draws attention to our Presbyterian Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation and their importance, not only to the advancement, but to the very existence of 
the Church; and summons all the Synods and all Presbyterians to study, pray, and 


support more effectively this fundamental work.”’ 


ALL TOGETHER 


The Assembly called ‘‘upon parents, pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, adminis- 
trations, faculties, and all members of the Presbyterian family for their prayerful and 
understanding co-operation, in order to secure more Presbyterian students for our 


Institutions and better Institutions for our students.”’ 


INCLUDE IN BUDGET 


The Assembly asks that $150,000 a year for five years be added to this Com- 
mittee’s ‘‘askings”’ in the Presbyterian Program of Progress—to be used in developing 


the Synods’ work for Students and Colleges and Theological Seminaries. 
Full Co-operation of Each Presbyterian is Expected 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Christian Higher Education 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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“gigie ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-12 (choir robes) ; J-12 
(junior choir) ; P-12 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000.N. Market 366 Fifth Ave, 








BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

POSSESSING— 

Attractive Campus 

Modern Buildings 

Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 

Character 

Culture 

Sound Scholarship 

For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

M. R. Atkinson, formerly pastor of 
the Lafayette church, Norfolk, Va., is 
now chaplain of the Battey State Hospi- 
tal, Rome, Ga. 

James L, Price, now studying in Eng- 
land, is at Jesters Castel, Bishops Road, 
Trumpington, Cambridge, England. 

Cc. O. Williams, formerly in Gastonia, 
N. C., is now pastor of the Candler Road 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert B. Brannon from Commerce, 
Texas, to 401 W. Grand, Marshall, Texas. 

Alfred B. Montgomery, Jr., from 
Charleston, W. Va., to New College, The 











RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities. Scholarship aid. 

0. C. Skinner, President 











church , 








Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. 
- . worthy of the church’s support. Four- 
year, liberal arts college, fully accredited, with 


alumni in distinguished fields of service all over 
the world. 


rant, President. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Supporting the 


Write for information. W. B. Guer- 











Agnes Scott College 


There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949 
and we advise prospective students to file application now. 


An interesting competitive contest with several important awards 


is offered each year. 


For literature or information, address 


President J. R. McCain 
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Write for illustrated cataloguc. 





The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 











Mound, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

James N. Montgomery from Shanghai, 
China, to care Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, 94 Chung Shan Road, Taipeh, 
Taiwan (Formosa) China. 

Roy I. McCown, Jr., from Springhill, 
La., to 2705 North Second St., Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Frank McElroy, Jr., from Bruxelles, 
Belgium, to Bulape, APCM, Mweka, 
Congo Belge, Africa. 

Herman Jones, formerly in Prenter, 
W. Va., will be the temporary supply 
pastor for the South Ruffner church, 
Address: 413 Lick Branch Road, Char- 
leston 4, W. Va. 

H. T. Bridgman, among missionaries 
recently returned from China, is at Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

Wm. J. Junkin, Jr., and family, re- 
turned from China, are temporarily at 
2939 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Va. 

Conway T. Wharton, now on mission- 
ary furlough, from Mutoto, Africa, to 
1211 North Woods, Sherman, Texas. 


DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

George H. Hurst, missionary to Bra- 
zil, was awarded the Doctor of Divinity 
degree by Austin College on January 
6. Now on furlough, Dr. Hurst has 
served in South America since 1923. 


YALE DEAN 

After 21 years as dean of the Yale 
University Divinity School, Luther A, 
Weigle will retire on June 30. His suc- 
cessor will be Liston Pope, now profes- 
sor of social ethics in the school. 


HONORED 

A. G. McInnis, pastor at Waycross, 
Ga., has been awarded the Miller medal 
by the Waycross Kiwanis Club for the 
most outstanding community service in 
1948. Mr. McInnis was praised for his 
youth guidance activities. He has re- 
signed his Waycross pastorate in order 
to accept a call to Sanford, Fla., effec- 
tive Feb. 1. 





MORE COPIES 


Additional copies of the Foreign 
Missions insert in this issue, pages 
9-12, may be secured free upon re- 
quest to: 


Educational Department 


Box 330 
Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Meeting and Mastering Temptation 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 30, 1949 


Bible Text: 


(Scripture Quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 

The story of Jesus’ temptation is told 
by all three evangelists, very briefly by 
Mark, more fully and in different order 
by Matthew and Luke. Luke says, ‘“‘And 
Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned 
from the Jordan, (where he had been 
baptized, where the Spirit had de 
scended upon him, where he had heard 
the voice, ‘This is my beloved Son,) and 
was led by the Spirit (impelled to go 
by a sense of spiritual need, we might 
say) for forty days (Hebrew idiom for 
a period of considerable duration) in the 
wilderness, tempted by the devil.’’ He 
retired into the wilderness, it would 
seem, to think through the nature and 
the obligations of the Messianic call 
which had come to him at the Jordan; 
as he did so he was tempted of the devil. 

Did the Devil come in a form that 
Jesus could easily recognize, dressed in 
red, with hoofs and horns and forked 
tail? I am inclined to agree with Da- 
vid Smith: “It would be an abuse of 
Scriptural language to find here a per- 
sonal and visible apparition of the Evil 
One. An open solicitation of the enemy 
of our souls would be no temptation.’’ 
Almost certainly the Devil, came to Jesus 
as he comes to us, unseen by the physi- 
cal eye, concealing his presence behind 
suggestions so artful, so plausible that 
we take them to be the voice of rea- 
son or common sense. As Conrad Noel 
points out, people are often tempted 
through their good instincts as well as 
through their bad, so that it is difficult 
to see whether it be God or Devil tempt- 
ing. Here the Devil appears as God’s 
angel, using the very words of Scrip- 
ture to support his suggestions. ‘‘No 
small part of the struggle was in decid- 
ing whether they were of God or Satan.” 
There is no appeal to the lower nature, 
or to the grosser forms of sin. They 
are temptations that could come only to 
one conscious of a great mission and of 
special powers, facing questions that 
naturally arose, and weighing alterna- 
tive courses of action. The temptations 
that come to good men are not always, 
or generally, temptations to evil, but 
more frequently temptations to a lesser 
good. 

In general, Jesus’ temptations re- 
volved around the use he was to make 
of his Messianic power, and the way in 
which he was to achieve his Messianic 
aim. 


The First Temptation 


The first temptation had a natural 
point of contact with Jesus’ physical con- 
dition. For a long period he had ab- 
stained wholly or in large part from 
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Luke 4:1-13 


food; now he was feeling sharp pangs of 
hunger. ‘If you are the Son of God,”’ 
the tempter suggested, ‘‘command this 
stone to become bread.”’ 

This temptation was tipped with the 
poisoned arrow of doubt. Some think, 
indeed, that this was the main point of 
the temptation, to doubt the reality of 
the divine Sonship, and to put it to the 
proof by using the powers which the 
Messiah must certainly possess for the 
supply of his physical need (cf. 27:39- 
44). Did he have supernatural power 
at his disposal? Why not try it out 
and see, here, where there were no gaz- 
ing crowds? 

The majority of scholars think the 
temptation was not primarily to doubt 
his divine Sonship, but rather to use the 
supernatural powers with which he was 
endowed as the Son of God to satisfy his 
natural hunger as a man. If he had 
yielded to that temptation it would have 
meant a decision to use his Messianic 
power to preserve himself from the nor- 
mal experiences of man, the setting 
aside of nature’s law for his own per- 
sonal advantage. If he had yielded to 
this temptation there would have been 
for him no hunger, pain, sorrow, or 
cross. He would have defeated the very 
purpose for which he had come into the 
world. This temptation was presented 
again in essence by Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi (Mt. 16:33) and still again at 
Gethsemane. At its heart there is im- 
plied a lack of trust in the providence 
of God. 

Jesus’ reply does not indicate that 
food is unimportant. “It is written, 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God.’” (Mt. 4:4.) These 
words, a quotation from Dt. 8:3, recall 
how Israel was similarly tempted. True 
life depends upon obedience to the di- 
vine word which had just called him to 
his work (cf. John 4:34). And it is the 
Father’s will that he accept the condi- 
tions and limitations of ordinary hu- 
manity, and claim nothing but what is 
common to man. If obedience is ren- 
dered, the Father will care for the needs 
of the body (Mt. 6:33); and if matters 
come to an extreme, it is not the death 
of the body, but the death of the soul 
about which one should be concerned 
(Mt. 10:28). 

Many students of the Gospel think this 
temptation had a still wider reference, 
that it concerned the major purpose of 
his Messianic mission. Jesus was 
tempted, they think, not merely to 
satisfy his own hunger but the hunger 
of the nation as well, to think of his 
Messiahship as mainly economic in pur- 
pose. As Conrad Noel puts it in his 


Life of Jesus: “To the imaginative mind 
of Jesus his own hunger would inevi- 
tably call up a picture of his hungry 
people, starved by the conditions that 
the conquering foreigner imposed, and 
the exactions of the native governing 
class. The food problem was ever with 
them. If he was indeed the Son 
of God who was to inaugurate the gol- 
den age, he must give his people plenty. 
It was to be a kingdom of fruitfulness 
(cf. Amos 9:13-14). This was what was 
expected of the Messiah, It ful- 
filled the expectations of both scribes and 
people; it was in the line of the ancient 
Messianic hope (cf. Amos 9:13-14)”—a 
kingdom of economic prosperity. But 
Jesus realized that no mere tinkering 
with the food problem would do; no 
mere policy of social reform; new evils 
would arise in the place of the old un- 
less there was a real change of heart. 


“‘As a disciple wrote years after, the 
Kingdom of God is not food and drink, 
but justice and peace and the divine 
spirit of comradeship (Romans 14:17). 
Neither happiness nor peace nor splen- 
did life could be secured simply by in- 
creasing the food supply. It was not 
that the coming commonwealth (the 
Kingdom of God) had nothing to do 
with material needs nor the bodies of 
men. It was to have tangible expres- 
sion in these things. All these material 
things would be added to a world of 
comrades who had learned the secret of 
the kingdom, but flesh and blood can 
neither create nor inherit the kingdom 
of God. . . . It does not consist in what 
is, in our day, miscalled charity, nor in 
higher wages, nor in clever schemes for 
improving the food supply, or the supply 
of houses, or clothing (as necessary as 
these things are). There must be an 
entire change of outlook, a fresh imagi- 
nation, a new set for the collective will. 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.’ What are these words 
of God that will transform the world? 
God spake unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets. Jesus was thinking of those 
burning words of justice and liberty and 
equity that had poured forth from the 
men of old time and from his great 
comrade John... .”’ 


Perhaps this, or something like it, 
was the meaning of Jesus. He was not 
indifferent to the physical needs of men; 
our salvation, he points out, will depend 
upon our willingness to minister to the 
needy (Mt. 25:31-46). And in every 
generation there are men whose supreme 
concern must be with economic matters. 
But Jesus’ own mission, as the Son of 
God, was not to solve the food problem 
of first century Palestine but to do a 
work far more fundamental, to speak 
that word-of God, which, if it were ac- 
cepted, would solve men’s problems in 
every land and in every age. 


The Second Temptation 


“And the devil took him up, and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time.” This would 
seem to include not only existing king- 
doms—the Roman Empire and the lands 
conquered by Alexander the Great— 
but also kingdoms that might arise in 
the future. The trip was in imagina- 
tion only, for all the kingdoms of the 
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world were not visible from any one 
spot, least of all in a moment of time. 
If, in the previous temptation, there had 
been a suggested doubt as to whether or 
not he were truly the Son of God, 
nothing of the sort appears here. The 
temptation here is not to doubt the Mes- 
sianic goal, but to win his Kingdom, to 
establish God’s reign over men by some 
temporary compromise with evil, a mo- 
ment on his knees before Satan, in the 
symbolism of parable. The Jews were 
looking for a military leader. Perhaps 
Jesus was tempted to embark upon a 
campaign of military conquest, such as 
the zealots expected the Messiah to wage. 
Or to make some other concessions to 
the weakness of men. Or to avoid an 
open rupture with the Pharisees. To 
soft pedal some of his convictions that 
would antagonize good people, powerful 
people. If he would only make some 
compromise, Satan suggests, how much 
easier how much quicker might he bring 
in the Kingdom of Righteousness on 
which his heart was set. 
Says T. H. Robinson: 


“It has frequently happened in history 
that men of the highest ideals have been 
led into compromise of this kind, and 
have felt that a single act of evil might 
secure them the highest good, and it 
has been the invariable experience of 
men that the nobler the ideal, the more 
terrible has been the resultant disas- 
ter. From this moment onward two 
courses were set clearly before Jesus. He 
might adopt the views current among 
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his contemporaries and the methods of 
force accepted by others of his people 
who aimed as they believed at the reign 
of God. He might be such a Messiah 
as Judas Maccabaeus had nearly been, 
or his own contemporary Judas, or 
Theudas, or even Barabbas, and have 
called his nation to arms. On the other 
hand he might follow the path trodden 
by the ideal servant of God depicted in 
Isaiah 53, a path which led through suf- 
fering, misunderstanding and rejection 
to condemnation and death. The one 
was the short and easy road, and with 
the miraculous powers which Jesus be- 
lieved himself to possess would have suc- 
ceeded—in outward appearance. The 
other was’ the slow and difficult course, 
bringing on himself untold agony, and 
promising for the immediate future only 
a very small measure of success. AS we 
have seen, this was a temptation which 
never left Jesus. It was the certainty 
that there was a way out—but it was 
not his Father’s way—that produced 
the agony in the Garden, and he could 
say to those who at the end would have 
defended him, ‘Do you think [ cannot 
appeal to my Father to furnish me at 
this moment with over twelve legions 
of angels?’ Yet he steadfastly chose the 
other way, and it led him in the end 
to the cross.’’ Moffatt’s New Testament 
Commentary, published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Co.). 


The Third Temptation 


The third temptation was perhaps the 
most subtle of them all, the appeal be- 
ing not to the satisfaction of a physical 
need, or to the winning of a political 
empire, but to the test of the Divine 
providence in the place consecrated by 
the divine presence. The first tempta- 
tion was a temptation to insufficient 
trust. Since God had not provided food 
Satan suggests that Jesus provide it in 
an unauthorized way. Now he goes to 
the opposite extreme and tempts Jesus 
to over-confidence in God’s goodness— 
trust carried to such an extreme that he 
will be putting God to the test. Satan 
carries Jesus to the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple (no doubt in his imagination) and 
suggests that he throw himself down, 
relying on the angels to bear him up, 
as the promise reads in God’s Holy 
Word. 


Most think that the temptation here 
was to win recognition of his Messiah- 
ship by a miracle that none could doubt, 
to compel assent by a marvelous display 
of the supernatural that all must ac- 
cept. Jesus rejected the suggestion, 
recognized it, indeed, as Satanic, because 
‘‘man has been created with the faculty 
of faith, and that faculty must be exer- 
cised.’’ God will not compel men to be- 
lieve. The children of Israel, when they 
asked for proof at Massah as to whether 
the Lord was among them or not, had 
been told, Thou shall not tempt (i. e., 
test, put to trial) the Lord thy God (Ex. 
17:7, Dt. 6:16). And so Jesus will not 
rely on the miraculous to compel men’s 
allegiance to him. He will not put God 
to such a spurious test. He will rely 
upon the spiritual appeal alone. He will 
indeed heal all kinds of diseases in or- 
der to relieve human suffering, but he 
will not do any mighty work in order 
to win followers (Mark 8:11-12). The 





mind is best convinced of spiritual truth 
by spiritual means. 

The third temptation also involved the 
idea that God would preserve Jesus from 
harm, would turn aside the laws of 
nature for his benefit, a temptation all 
the more subtle because it seems to have 
the support of Scripture. Jesus realized 
that to yield to this suggestion would 
imply, not faith, but presumption, Man 
has no right to expect God to intervene 
in some miraculous way, to suspend the 
ordinary processes of nature in his be- 
half; certainly he cannot expect to force 
God’s hand. 


“God will not, nay, cannot, without 
being false to himself, intervene to save 
one who has deliberately challenged and 
disregarded the methods he himself em- 
ploys in the management of the uni- 
verse. A man may feel compelled, for 
the achievement-of some higher end, to 
risk destruction, even to put himself in 
a position in which destruction seems 
inevitable. But he must do so with 
his eyes open, with no expectation before 
him but that he will be destroyed. He 
may escape, God may intervene, but man 
has no right to count on that possibility. 
To do so would be to tempt God, to put 
him to the proof, to insist on spectacu- 
lar evidence of his power.”’ (T. H. Rob- 
inson in Moffatt’s Bible Commentary). 


In rejecting this temptation Jesus de- 
clined to entertain the thought of a mis- 
sion without risk of suffering. He made 
it clear that we must not expect the nor- 
mal flow of life’s ups and downs to be 
suspended exempting us from accidents 
and tragedies, because we serve him. 


In Conclusion 


The temptation of the Master brings 
very definitely before us the fact that 
temptations come to the noblest and best 
of men as well as to the most depraved. 
None is exempt. They come to us re- 
garding work that is legitimate and in- 
terests that are noble. The most se- 
vere temptations sometimes follow close 
on the heels of the most transforming 
experience. 


What are the greatest temptations of 
our life and how can they be met? Do 
the specific temptations that came to 
Jesus come in any form to us? Are we 
tempted to swerve aside from our God- 
given task for personal gratification, to 
misuse our powers to play for popular- 
ity, to win leadership in the world by 
methods that mortgage us to the prince 
of the world? Do we doubt God’s good- 
ness if his angels seem to fail us? 
Which is the hardest temptation to re- 
sist—the temptation to do wrong or the 
temptation to do less than our best, to 
choose between good and evil, or to 
choose between a greater and a lesser 
good? 

“And when the Devil had ended every 
temptation he departed from him until 
an opportune time.’”’ We miss the im- 
port of this significant passage unless we 
realize that three temptations were not 
confined to this one occasion, but were 
typical of the inner life of Jesus through 
the whole of his minitsry. No matter 
what our experience, or what our posi- 
tion, or what our standing, none of us 
is ever immune to temptation. The 
devil may be resisted once, or a hun- 
dred times, but he will always return 
at the opportune moment—-when we are 
weakest, when we think we are the 
strongest, when we lower our guard— 
even for a second. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE RELIGION OF MATURITY. By 
John Wick Bowman. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. Nashville and New York, 1948. 





336 pages. $3.00. 
The winner (along with Georgia 
Harkness’ Prayer and the Common 


Life) of the 1948 Abingdon-Cokesbury 
award, this volume was written by the 
able professor of New Testament at San 
Francisco Presbyterian Seminary, and is 
based on his Stone Lectures delivered at 
Princeton in 1946. 

As the title clearly suggests, the the- 
sis of the book is that Christianity is 
the religion of maturity. The three hall- 
marks of maturity are poise, originality, 
and distinterestedness. 

After an exposition of the nature, au- 
thority, method, and final goal of He- 
brew prophecy, the conclusion of the 
book is foreshadowed in the contention 
that Jesus associated himself with the 
prophetic view of religion. 

In the three sections which follow, the 
author analyzes three responses of the 
Hebrews to the prophetic revelation— 
(1) that of the priests (designated as 
“the religion of the altar’), (2) that of 
the scribes (“the religion of the book’’). 
and (3) that of the apocalypticists (‘‘the 
religion of the throne’). Each of these 
responses is found to be partial and in- 
adequate when brought into the light of 
Jesus’ teachings. 

Thus the way is prepared in the final 
section of the book to set forth the po- 
sition that “in the New Testament there 
is given a revealed religion answering 
to the revelation of the word in the Old 
Testament and constituting its God-in- 
tended human response.’”’ This response 
is ‘the religion of maturity.” 

Both laymen and ministers will find 
this volume worth reading and ponder- 
ing for the worth of its sweeping treat- 
ments of the principal streams of reli- 
gion which flow through the Scriptures 
and culminate in our Christian faith. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE BEST OF JOHN HENRY 
JOWETT. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Gerald Kennedy. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 167 pp., 
$2.00. 

Gerald Kennedy read the twenty-one 
volumes of Jowett’s sermons, medita- 
tions, short addresses, prayers, Bible 
studies, and lectures, and_ selected 
thirty-four representative excerpts 
which appear in this volume. The edi- 
tor has rendered a real service since 
many of Jowett’s books are now out of 
print and very few ministers would have 
time to go carefully through all of the 
material that has been surveyed by the 
editor. 

Dr. Jowett, a truly great British 
preacher who occupied outstanding pul- 
pits in Britain and America from 1889 
to 1922, had a literary style, an erx- 
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quisite choice of words, a poetic beauty 
of language that was truly inspiring. 
His sermons and addresses are care- 
fully organized and carry the reader 
forward with unflagging interest. The 
emphasis is upon the gospel as it re- 
lates to individual lives rather than 
upon its social implications. He 
stressed the Grace of God and the com- 
pelling tenderness of Jesus Christ. To 
comfort the sorrowing and to heal the 
brokenhearted were among his chief 
aims. To him the gospel was really 
“good news.” 

With this book the publishers in- 
augurate a series of compilations of the 
enduring works of some great pulpit 
masters of the past, such as G. A. 
Studdert-Kennedy, Alexander Maclaren, 
John A. Hutton, and George Matheson. 

DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR. 

Staunton, Va. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. By Edith Frances Welker 
and Aimee Angus Barber. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 365 pages, $2.00. 

Here is a book thousands of parents 
have been looking for. It is designed 
to help them make family worship more 
meaningful for little folks in the home. 
The authors carry the thoughts of God 
through each month of the year and 
associate him with the changing sea- 
sons and daily rounds of life. With 
scripture, poetry, music and pictures, 
the book provides a wealth of material 
and all wonderfully arranged. These 
materials are worked out on the level 
of the child’s mind. Incidents, poetry, 
story, scripture and pictures are inter- 
woven in such a manner that the in- 
terest of the child is easily secured and 
kept. 

This is one book for worship in the 
home I am enthused about and am con- 
fident that many parents will welcome 
it. For those who desire to make family 
worship vital for their children, here is 
the book. 

C. P. OWEN. 

Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


THREE SPIRITUALS FROM EARTH 
TO HEAVEN. By Allan Rohan Crite. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948. $3.95. 

Here is an outstanding collection of 
brush and ink drawings which interpret 
the Negro spiritual. The artist has 
chosen three spirituals, “Nobody knows 
the trouble I see,” “Swing low, sweet 
chariot,” and ‘‘Heaven,” as expressions 
of the transition of man from earth to 
heaven. These are translated “from 
musical rhythm to visual rhythm” in 
drawings which are sensitive and deeply 
expressive. This beautifully printed 
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volume will bring to the reader new 
insight into the mind of the Negro. 
JAMES R. SYDNOR. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Human Adventures in Happy Living. 
Wm. L. Stidger. Revell. $2.00. 

College Publicity Manual. Edited by W. 
Emerson Reck. Harper. $3.00. 

George Sylvester Morris. Marc Edmund 
Jones. David McKay Co. $3.75. 

Christmas—An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited by 
Randolph E. Haugan. Volume 18. Augs- 
burg Publishing House. $1.00. 

Lutheran Almanac and Yearbook—1949. 
Edited by T. P. Solem. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 

Lincoln and the Bible. Clarence E. 
Macartney. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.25. 

How to Speak. John Dixon. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.75. 

Hidden Highway. 

tevell. $2.00. 

Junior Nature Sermons. Jacob J. Sessler. 

Revell. $1.50. 

How to Live Effectively. J. Richard 
Sneed. Revell. $1.50, 

Jan’s Victory. (Betty Morgan Bowen. 
Longmans. $2.50. 

The Creator and the Adversary. Edwin 
Lewis. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.00. 
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DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 

preferably single woman, age 22-40 in- 
clusive; full-time work in inter-denomina- 
tional church served by Navy Chaplains. 
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Davidson College Launches Second Century Development Program 





Proposed Gymnasium mates Church 
Program 


Davidson College has launched a second century Development Program. For one hundred 
and twelve years this institution has continuously and effectively served the Presbyterian Church, 
under whose auspices she was organized. Today, amid the rising tides of secularism, calls echo 
around the world for Christian leadership such as Davidson has produced and seeks to foster. 
After long planning and careful consideration by the Trustees and Administration, it is the 
unanimous and considered judgment that now is the time to insure the immediate present and 
plan for the distant future of Davidson College. 


Goal 


The goal of the Program to care for the minimum needs is $2,500,000. The shortest time 
utilized in this effort will be in the best interest of all concerned. 


Purpose 


However, Davidson, like all other institutions, faces.continual rising costs of living and 
money must be found for these added expenses. It is expected that the $2,500,000 will be used 


only for permanent improvements in the physical plant and for endowment. The allocation of 
this money, as it is now planned, is as follows: 


$ 600 ,000* 
600 ,000* 
300 , 000 


250 ,000 
Fine j alieg seca ne ee eo at er Be ae 200 ,000 


Roads, walks, and grounds. Mieke acteusaeraces 50 ,000 
Endowment 1 ,000 ,000 


*$250,000 secured in previous campaign. 


Plan of Action 


The solicitation for funds will be made on an individual basis rather than one of quotas for 
churches or groups of churches. It is highly desirable, however, that all church leaders, clerical 
and lay, present Davidson to their constituencies. An opportunity to participate in a broad 
program affecting so many lives in the years ahead will be appreciated by those individuals so 
challenged. 








aa Davidson College ALSO 


Endowment Dormitor 
Heating Plant Dr. J. R. Cunningham y 


Enlargement : Student Center 
Roads, Walks, and President 


Grounds Davidson, North Carolina Fine Arts Center 




















The Church Can and Should Point the Way for Davidson College 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE LOOKS TO THE CHURCH FOR THIS DIRECTION 
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